THE  SCOPE  OF  POLITICAL
GEOGRAPHY
THE political map of the world reveals a distributional pattern
of States of various kinds which bear little or no resemblance
to the "natural regions" of the geographer. A characteristic
feature of all these States is that superficially they possess
little in common., yet each represents the organized efforts of
its inhabitants to adapt their activities, political and otherwise,
to their environmental conditions, with the result that a rather
bewildering mosaic confronts the map-reader who may be
further embarrassed by the knowledge that the details of his
map are liable to change at relatively frequent intervals. Further-
more, the rate and incidence of change vary, in place and in
time. States have the quality of mutability in a marked degree.
The field of study of Political Geography is concerned
with two basic considerations. First, and of fundamental
importance, is the analysis of the relationships between com-
munity and physical environment. As all States, by their
nature as constituent elements in the world political structure,
are connected more or less intimately with other States, these
relationships fall into two groups or aspects, the integration
of which frequently tests the ability of those who are responsible
for policy making. The division into internal and external
relationships should not be over-emphasized, but provides
a useful line of approach in an analytical treatment. Every
organized State has. administrative departments comparable
with the British Home Office and Foreign Office, and in each
case there appears to be inadequate collaboration between
these two organs of government, yet their very existence
epitomizes the duality of the State's functions. The failure of
political leaders to harmonize internal activities with those of
the State as a constituent element of the world polity is largely
the cause of that disunity and instability which may culmin-
ate in global warfare. The division is used here simply for
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